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ORIENTAL HISTORY FROM B.C. 850 TO 
B.C. 330. 

The Passing of the Empires. By G. Maspero. English 
Edition. Pp. xiv + 814. (Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, 1900.) 

HE appearance of the third and concluding volume 
of the English translation of M. Maspero’s “ Histoire 
ancienne des Peuples de l’Orient ” will be welcomed by 
many, for this section of the work deals with a period 
which is full of interest for every student of the records 
of the past. In the centuries which passed between the 
rise of the Assyrian kingdom under Assurnasirpal and 
the advent of Alexander the Great, vast empires sprang 
into being and decayed, mighty dynasties in Babylonia, 
Assyria, Elam, Persia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt rose 
and fell, and the balance of power among the nations of 
Western Europe and North-East Africa changed so fre¬ 
quently, and in changing produced such unexpected 
results, that the history of that period in the world’s life is 
as remarkable as that of any which has come down to us. 
Moreover, the mass of material which is now available 
for constructing a connected account of the last great 
Semitic Empires which developed and flourished before 
the birth of Christ is very large, and we are enabled, by 
means of the documents now before us, not only to read 
the narratives of the events which occurred in that com¬ 
paratively remote period, but also to understand many 
of the motives which prompted the policy of some of the 
greatest Oriental despots to whom Providence deputed 
the sway of empire. Indeed, more is known of the 
military prowess of the kings of Western Asia than of 
their civilisation ; butw'e must hope that masses of tablets 
inscribed in cuneiform still lie buried beneath the mounds 
in Mesopotamia, and that when the excavations, which 
will certainly be conducted in future years, have been 
successfully concluded, and the newly-discovered texts 
have been fully investigated, we may learn fuller details 
of the daily life and interests of the peoples whose victories 
in war, though only made known to us twenty-five cen¬ 
turies after they were won, fascinate us by their glory, 
and indicate by their frequency the vigour of the power 
which could strike so quickly and so hard. 

M. Maspero divides the volume of his work now'before 
us into seven chapters, each of which is tolerably com¬ 
plete in itself. The first deals with the rise of the great 
Assyrian Empire of Assurnasirpal, and the struggle for 
the possession of Northern Syria and Palestine between 
that king and the warlike, powerful tribes of people 
whose ancestors had, centuries before, withstood the 
might of Rameses the Great of Egypt. Assurnasirpal 
and his son, Shalmaneser II., once more made the 
Assyrian pow'er predominant in Syria, and they gained 
possession of the lands over which their ancestor, 
Tiglath-Pileser I., about B.C. 1100, had hunted the lion 
of the desert and jungle, but not without a series of fierce 
fights. The second chapter, discusses the development 
of the Assyrian rule under Tiglath-Pileser III., about 
B.C. 740, and describes the downfall of Babylon and the 
collapse of the Jewish power, which had been long fore- 
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seen by thoughtful Jewish politicians. By the end of 
the eighth century B.C., the whole of Western Asia was 
in the hands of the “ great king, the King of Assyria.” 
To many the third chapter will appear the most interest¬ 
ing in the book ; for it treats of the rise of Nineveh, 
and of the subjugation of Palestine by Sennacherib, and 
of the siege and fall of Jerusalem. The foolish idea of 
obtaining support from the kings of Egypt led Hezekiah 
and his governors of cities hopelessly astray, and this 
fact M. Maspero has well brought out. Had Hezekiah 
seen as clearly as the shrewd Isaiah, he could never 
have failed to discover that sooner or later his “buffer” 
kingdom must be crushed between those of his great 
neighbours Assyria and Egypt. When once Sennacherib 
had shown that it was possible to overrun Syria and 
Palestine, and to march on to the frontiers of Egypt, his 
successors, Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, were not slow 
to follow in his footsteps. In the fourth chapter the 
deeds of the last two kings are described at length ; and 
by means of their annals we can watch their victorious 
progress until we find Assurbanipal actually appointing 
Assyrians to be governors of some of the greatest cities 
in the delta of Egypt! But two hundred and fifty 
years of conquest had enriched Assyria, and made it 
greater than the greatest of its ancient kings had ever 
succeeded in making it; and under the vigorous rule 
of Assurbanipal, Nineveh became the centre of all the 
known arts and sciences, of literature, and of luxury and 
wealth. The warlike tribes on the eastern and southern 
frontiers of Assyria watched with eagle eyes the gradual 
relaxation of the hold which the last of its kings kept upon 
his tributary peoples, and they silently made ready to claim 
their independence when the opportunity for doing so 
should arrive. They had not long to wait, for before the 
close of the seventh century before Christ we find that 
the eastern portion of the Assyrian Empire had been 
seized by the Medes, and that Babylon and all the rich 
land about it had become the possession of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar II., whose character has suffered so much at the 
hands of the writer or editor of the Book of Daniel. 
Under the hand of this last-named king the Jews lost 
their kingdoms in Palestine, and the glory of Israel was 
transferred to Babylon, where it introduced a new element 
into the cosmopolitan population of Babylon. But 
Nebuchadnezzar’s empire was doomed not to last, and 
in the reign of Nabonidus, who seems to have been 
interested in the archaeology of his country, if w 7 e may 
judge by his annals, it fell into the hands of Cyrus, who 
captured Babylon about B.C. 538. Under the rule of 
the Persian or Achtemenian kings the Babylonians and 
Assyrians enjoyed great freedom, and the liberal-minded 
Cyrus gave the Jews the opportunity to rebuild their 
temple at Jerusalem. At the beginning of the fourth 
century we find the Persian rule becoming as lax as was 
that of the Assyrians in the days of Nabopolassar, the 
father of Nebuchadnezzar, and all the nations that were 
nominally subject to it anxiously looked for the appear¬ 
ance of a king who would protect their fast vanishing 
interests and lead them in successful battle. About the 
same time the power of Egypt was crumbling away, and 
towards the period of the birth of Alexander the Great 
her once mighty empire was presided over by a king 
who, if we may believe tradition, spent more time in 
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studying magic than in ruling his kingdom. It is quite 
clear, when we look at the history of the period, that 
the kingdoms of the Medes, Persians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and Egyptians had become effete, and that the 
time for the coming of the Macedonian hero had arrived. 
As soon as Alexander began to attack them they fell 
before him like corn before the sickle, and the Oriental 
nations, exhausted by centuries of luxury, formed a com¬ 
paratively easy prey for the warlike Greeks. 

Such, in brief outline, is a sketch of the contents of 
M. Maspero’s interesting volume. In the limits of a 
short notice it is impossible to discuss details, much 
less differences of opinion, and now the work is done it 
is easy to see where improvements could have been made. 
In matters relating to Egyptology, M. Maspero’s opinion 
is generally sound ; but it goes without saying that when 
he finds it necessary to refer to cuneiform literature, he 
is obliged to do so at second hand. There is no discredit 
attaching to him for this necessity when discussing 
native records of Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia ; only 
the reader of the work before us must remember that 
M. Maspero merely repeats what experts in cuneiform 
have written in their books. The references are full and 
are honestly given ; and if the reader seeks further in¬ 
formation, it is only necessary for him to consult the 
authorities whose names are given in the notes, when he 
will be in a position to judge for himself. Whether it 
was wise for M. Maspero to attempt to cover such a 
vast field of study—a work which to do successfully 
involves a good knowledge of several difficult Oriental 
languages—is a matter which we do not care to decide ; 
but there is no doubt that he has w'ritten an interesting 
book, and one which will give the reader a good general 
view of a most eventful period in the history of the 
world. 


AMERICAN ICHTHYOLOGY. 

The Fishes of North and Middle America : a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Species of Fish-like Vertebrates ‘found 
in the Waters of North America, North of the Isthmus 
of Panama. By David Starr Jordan and Barton 
Warren Evermann. Part I. Pp. lx+1240 (1896). 
Part II. Pp. xxx+1241-2184 (1898). Part III. Pp. 
xxiv + 2185-3136 (1898). (Washington : U.S. National 
Museum.) 

HIS work forms No. 47 of the Bulletin of the 
United States National Museum ; the third volume 
reached this country last year ; and a fourth, which will 
contain a complete table of contents of the whole work, 
addenda, and a representative selection of illustrations, 
is still to come. 

The present work is, in some measure, a revision of 
the “Synopsis of the Fishes of North America,” which 
the senior author published in conjunction with Dr. 
Gilbert in the year 1882 as No. 16 of the Bulletin men¬ 
tioned, and which, up to the present time, has been of 
such great service to the student of North American 
fishes. In this “Synopsis,” however, all fishes were 
excluded from south of the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, and no distinct attempt was 
made to draw a line between the marine fishes of the 
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Southern States and those of the West Indies. The 
present work has a much wider scope : the marine fauna 
is extended southwards to the equator, and that of the 
freshwater to the Isthmus of Panama ; the whole of the 
West Indies, the Caribbean Sea, the waters of the Gulf 
Stream, and the Galapagos Archipelago are included. 
Towards the north, the fishes not only of the Alaska 
Sea, but also those which are known from Kamtchatka 
and the Kurile Islands, form part of the work. Thus, 
the number of species that had been described in the 
“Synopsis” is nearly doubled, and amounts to 3127 in 
the present catalogue, besides about a hundred which 
are added in a supplement at the end of the third 
volume. The pagination runs continuously throughout 
the three volumes, a plan the advantage of which is 
doubtful, as, in referring to a species, it will not enable 
us to dispense with noting the volume in addition to the 
page. Some 260 pages of the last volume are taken up 
by an artificial key to the families of “ true fishes,” a 
glossary of terms, and a general alphabetical index ; the 
latter seems to have been prepared with great care, and 
has never failed us on the occasions we had to refer to 
the work. 

The mode of treatment of the subject is uniform 
throughout the work. A diagnosis is given of each of the 
genera and higher divisions, and followed by a key to 
their constituent parts. The species are concisely, some¬ 
times more fully, described, either from actual specimens 
or from previously published accounts, with a few' notes 
on their geographical range or their economic import¬ 
ance. We shall subsequently refer to the synonymy. 

It will be apparent from these notes that the work 
initiated by Dr. Jordan was a serious and very laborious 
undertaking. It could be successfully carried through 
only by men who through long and patient inquiry 
and study had acquired an intimate acquaintance with 
both the fishes and the literature of their country, 
who had at their disposal the large accumulations 
of specimens in the museums of the United States, 
and who at the same time possess in a rare degree 
the gifts of methodical work and energetic applica¬ 
tion. These conditions were amply fulfilled in Dr. 
Jordan and his coadjutor. Dr. Jordan' seems to have 
commenced his ichthyological studies as far back as 
1875, and we see from a list dated 1890 that in the inter¬ 
vening fifteen years he published more than two hundred 
papers on North American Ichthyology, many of them of 
considerable extent. Of his pupils and colleagues he 
imbued some with his own love of ichthyology, and when 
we consider that his duties as President of the Indiana, 
and later of the Stamford University, and as Commis¬ 
sioner of the Fur Seal Fisheries, must have taxed his 
time to the utmost, we cannot be surprised that he found 
it beneficial for the progress of the work under review, to 
join forces with Dr. Evermann, himself an author of 
many original papers on American fishes. 

Two features of the work characteristic of American 
Ichthyology, to which the European student, at any rate, 
the writer of this notice, will be scarcely reconciled, 
obtrude themselves too forcibly to be passed over in 
silence. One is the excessive subdivision into families 
and genera: the 3127 species are relegated to no less 
than 223 families and 1077 genera, leaving out of con- 
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